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Psychology in Communist Countries 
Other than the USSR 


Since the appearance of my two reviews of recent 
Soviet psychology (Contemporary Psychol., 1957, 2, 
93-101 and Science, 1957, 126, 1100~1107), I have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries about psychology in Com- 
munist countries other than the USSR, specifically 
whether it, too, is so thoroughly Pavlovianized? The 
answer—based partly upon reports in Soviet periodicals 
and partly upon sample readings of the other countries’ 
original psychological literature—~is by no means an 
unqualified “Yes.” Certainly, except for Yugoslavia, 
Pavlovianism is being propagated with full force 
throughout the Communist world—through numerous 
translations of Soviet textbooks, special magazines de- 
voted to the dissemination of Soviet science and culture, 
special Pavlov pamphlets, specially convoked Pavlovian 
conferences, large-scale intervisiting of Soviet and other 
Communist countries’ psychologists and psychophysiol- 
ogists, and other means and media of influence. Yet as 
the record stands now, unmitigated Pavlovianization of 
psychology, psychiatry, and related fields has seemingly 
been attained only in Rumania and Bulgaria, with 
Czechoslovakia a close second. Rumania’s Revista de 
Psihologie resumed publication in 1955 as an up-to-the- 
hilt Pavlovian organ, and Pavlovian are also the coun- 
try’s other not-too-many recent psychological publica- 
tions, Likewise, but with some qualifications, the two 
psychological periodicals in Czechoslovakia, Ceskoslo- 
venskd Psychologie in Czech, begun in 1957, and the 
older Psychologicky Casopis in Slovakian abstracted by 
Choynowski in the Psychological Abstracts, are essen- 
tially Pavlovian. Bulgaria has no psychological period- 
ical of its own and in general little specific psychological 
research and thought, but what has been published 
there—such as Psychology in the Light of Stalin’s Work 
on Linguistics and of Pavlov’s Teachings by Kiselevich, 
Head of the Department of Psychology at Sofia Uni- 
versity (Bulgaria's only university), and The Learning 
Process in the Light of Pavlov’s Teachings by Pyr’yev 
of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences—differs in no 
way from current Russian equivalents. 

On the other hand, there is suflicient evidence to 
think that psychologies in China and in Poland have 
become, under the impact of Pavlovian propaganda 
and the aegis of the Communist State, only much more 
what we would call behavioristic (the Russians will 
resent the American appellation), without being fully 
metamorphosed into a not-to-be-questioned Pavlovian 
orthodoxy. (It must be remembered that a strong be- 
havioristic tradition existed in pre-Communist China 


and that in pre-Communist Poland Kornorski and Miller 
contributed very significantly to Pavlovian psychophys- 
iology.) And—what is much more striking—psycholo- 
gists in East Germany are in the main holding on to 
Gestaltistic orientations! I do not read Hungarian and 
thus know nothing of what is happening to psychology 
in that country, do not read Albanian but assume that 
not much could happen there, and would like to add 
that my information on Chinese psychology was gath- 
ered wholly from Russian sources. A review of orig- 
inal Chinese current psychological literature is very 
much needed. 

The case of psychology in East Germany calls for 
special comment. As is known, that country, unlike 
China and Poland, is sociopolitically and ideologically 
very much within the assigned orbit of the Soviet Union 
and specifically serves as a sort of outside-Russia world- 
center of Pavlovian translations and propaganda, Yet 
Kurt Gottschaldt, the well known Gestaltist, appears by 
all tokens to be its leading psychologist: Editor of the 
Zeitschrift fur Psychologie mit Zeitschrift fur die Ange- 
wandte Psychologie und Charakterkunde, Head of the 
Department of Psychology of Berlin University, 
Member of the East German Academy of Sciences, 
and Director of the academy’s Laboratory of Experi- 
mental and Applied Psychology. More than that, Hans 
Hibsch, the German correspondent of the Russian 
Voprosy Psikhologii, writing in its 1957 May—June 
issue (pp. 131-133), plainly disapproves of associa- 
tionism and declares that “a true understanding of the 
concepts of Gestalt and Ordnung are the beginning of 
dialectical thinking,” and then candidly adds: 


We cannot pass up silently the fact that great difficulties 
arose among us [German psychologists] in connection with 
the dogmatic and one-sided attempts to transport whole- 
sale the teachings of Pavlov into psychology. Clearly, a 
science, like psychology, equipped with a whole arsenal of 
investigatory methods cannot content itself with a single 
method borrowed from physiology. 


Russian psychologists and psychophysiologists have 
been banned and branded for incomparably lesser here- 
sies; whereas, in this case, all the editors of the Voprosy 
seem to have done is to append a brief sentence-foot- 
note that “with the author’s evaluation of Gestalt psy- 
chology one canot agree.” 

Surely, the special leniency with respect to German 
psychology is unprecedented and surprising and could, 
furthermore, hardly be explained by merely pointing 
to the general relenting of Pavlovian orthodoxy in the 
last two years. For while such a relenting did occur, 
it, by all signs, has encompassed only freer within-the- 
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fold modifications and extensions of specific Pavlovian 
principles—such as Anokhin’s novel feedback concept 
of inhibition—and by no means general renunciations 
of the doctrine and the extolling of Gestalt psychology. 
Another set of events needs thus to be considered: the 
possibility that the well indoctrinated German psychol- 
ogists have somehow managed to effectively resist con- 
version by brimstone and fire and that for reasons of 
expediency the Russians have decided to make conces- 
sions to “unenlightened” but inveterate views (some- 
what like their concessions to religious beliefs, one 
might suppose). However, it should be pointed out 
that such concessions are typically intended and kept 
up solely as temporary tactics, and that otherwise there 
is not a semblance of doubt that Soviet theorists are 
determined that there be only one psychology in the 
whole Communist world and that this psychology be 
the one of Pavlov. Whether the determinations will be 
fully realized is, of course, a matter of the future, de- 
pending—one should know-—-much more upon the gen- 
eral course and state of Communist ideology than upon 
special developments in psychology as such. “The 
whole dominates the destiny of the parts” is a principle 
of Soviet praxis—a principle, incidentally, attributed to 
their own philosophy, not to Gestalt psychology, and 
that now is held to be wholly compatible with Pavlovian 
associationism. 

GrecorY RAZRAN 
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Two Contradictory Assumptions Underlying 
Prognosis and Movement with 
Psychotherapy 


Recently, there has been considerable effort expended 
in devising measures which will prognosticate improve- 
ment with psychotherapy and in finding measures which 
will measure movement with psychotherapy. To date, 
these efforts have been concerned with what could be 
called “internal” validation with some criterion of im- 
provement. There is, as yet, little crossvalidation bde- 
tween different methods of prognostication or between 
methods of judging movement. As the interest in at- 
tempts to objectify these judgments increases, it is ex- 
pected that crossvalidation studies will appear. 

This note has relevance to the expected disagreement 
which may appear when various prognostic measures 
are compared with each other. The same remarks apply 
when methods of measuring movement in psychotherapy 
are compared with each other instead of with a criterion 
of improvement such as staff judgment. 

In the course of thinking about our current research 
program concerning prognosis and measurement of 
movement with therapy, we found what appears to be 
a hidden contradiction in the assumptions underlying 
both judgments of prognosis and judgments of move- 
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ment. Simply stated, the contradiction is this: in staff 
meetings when prognosis is discussed, one usually con- 
siders the patient’s assets. A good prognosis is corre- 
lated positively with assets. If he has few disabling 
symptoms, has not been hospitalized frequently, is 
working, has ability to obtain self-understanding, has 
fair ego strength, etc., the prognosis tends to be favor- 
able. This same thinking is apparently basic to esti- 
mates of prognosis obtained using the Rorschach Prog- 
nostic Rating Scale (3) and Feldman’s modification of 
the MMPI (1), which we are using in our study. But 
a contradictory assumption seems to be operating when 
the MSRPP (4) and the J. McV. Hunt Movement 
Scale (2) are used as prognosticators. The MSRPP 
states: “The best single predictor of reduction in 
number and severity of symptoms is the morbidity 
score. The higher the morbidity score the greater the 
improvement” (4, p. 10). On the Hunt Movement 
Scale, the patients showing the most upward movement 
are those “whose opening adaptive and _ situational 


status . . . was low and whose closing status is higher” 
(2, p. 39). The MSRPP and the Hunt Movement 


Scale in effect correlate good prognosis with the amount 
of deficits rather than with the amount of assets. 

Either approach to judgments of prognosis is tenable 
so long as the assumptions are understood and defined. 
Some confusion may be expected, however, when prog- 
nostic methods based on incompatible assumptions are 
compared with each other, instead of with a criterion of 
“improved-unimproved.” 

An obvious corollary of the above determines our 
thinking about measuring movement with psycho- 
therapy. Sometimes we tend to think that, if a patient 
reaches a “normal” adjustment, undefined, he shows 
movement. The closer he is to the normal adjustment 
before therapy, the more likely he is to attain it; yet 
a patient far from the normal baseline can show much 
more movement, even if his end adjustment is below 
that of the “better” candidate for therapy. 

So far we have pointed out the shifts in assumptions 
which take place when we think of prognosis and when 
we think of movement, There is one other important 
aspect of this shift in frame of reference. Suppose 
that, in making an estimate of prognosis at the begin- 
ning of psychotherapy, we base our judgment on how 
close the patient can come to normal adjustment. If 
we think the patient will be able to approach a normal 
adjustment, we give him a good prognosis. After 
therapy, we make a judgment of amount of movement. 
This is usually based, not on his aproach to a normal 
adjustment, but on how far he has moved from his pre- 
therapy baseline or pretherapy adjustment. This is 
not the frame of reference used in making our prog- 
nostic judgment; we have shifted our frame of refer- 
ence when we start talking of measuring movement. 


